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MAY AND JUNE. 


Thus came the lovely spring, with a rush of 
blossoms and music, flooding the earth with flowers 
and the air with melodies vernal. LONGFELLOW. 


For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over-and 
gone; the flowers appear on the earth; the time of 
‘the singing of birds is come. 


The truly generous is the truly wise; and he 
who loves not others lives unblest. Horace. 


DANDELION SONG. 


WueEn the leaves peep out at the call of May, 
And the winds and sunshine keep holiday, 
And every bird has a song to sing, 

I come, the blithe little friend of spring, 
Making merry on dales and downs 

In the gayest of shining golden gowns. 


I fringe the roadways near and far 

And border the meadows with many a star, 
In the country lane and the city street 

My round little, bright little face you’ll meet, 
And everywhere over valley and hill 

I seatter my gladness with right good will. 


Wherever a blade of grass peeps through 

Not a bit afraid, I can follow, too; 

My treasure of sunshine I freely pour 

On the rich man’s lawn, at the poor man’s door; 
And all the children are friends with me, 

For I hold the mirth of the year in fee. 


L. M. MontTGomeEry. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


HOW CADDIE TOLLED THE BELL FOR 
GRANT. 
(A True Story.) 
BY D. P. HUDSON. 


N the hot July days of a summer, many years 
ago, our whole country was anxiously 
watching and waiting for daily tidings 

from the dying bed of its brave soldier, General 
Grant. 

In imagination we had visited his sick room 
in the heated city, we had gone with him on 
the long railroad journey to Saratoga, anxiously 
watching the thermometer that hot day, lest 
he faint or fall by the way. And with a sigh 
of relief we had seen him safely and tenderly 
laid down in the breezy cottage on Mount 
McGregor. 

And now we were waiting for that brave life 
to slowly ebb away. 

All through those scorching July days the 
newsboys cried the latest tidings of General 
Grant, and every man, woman, and child was 
eager to read the last bulletin from Mt. Me- 
Gregor. * 

When the tidings came of pain and agony, 
borne as only a brave soldier could bear them, 
the great heart of the country throbbed in unison 
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of perailey as if that sick room mie. to 
every home in the land. 

Day after day, people anxiously inquired of 
each other if Grant still lived. 

In olden times, when any life was ended, the 
tolling church bells announced the mournful 
tidings in city, town, or hamlet. But that 
custom has long since passed away, and the 
tolling bell is only heard when the country or 
the nation has lost some great man. 

In those July days of anxious waiting, it 
chanced that the bell of Caddie’s church was 
selected as the one to sound the tidings through 
the town when Grant should die. 

Caddie’s father took care of the church, and 
she often accompanied him there, and, being a 
helpful and observant girl, she had watched her 
father when he rang the bell, and had taken 
some lessons in pulling the rope for the satis- 
faction of learning how to do whatever she saw 
done. Her father had other business through 
the week, and it would take time to call him 
from his work when the important message 
should come. 

So Caddie said she could toll the bell for 
Grant, and her father knew she could be trusted 
to do it. 

She stayed at home all those vacation days, 
watching and waiting; for she must be at her 
post when a public duty called. 

Near the end of July, on the twenty-third 
day, came the swift telegraphic despatch that 
Grant was dead. 

Caddie took the keys and sped quickly to the 
church, unlocked the doors, and grasped the 
great rope in her small hands, and pulled with 
all her strength, and tolled the first stroke that 
sounded on the air the solemn tidings of the 
great hero’s death. 

For a full hour every home in the town heard 
the steady and solemn tolling of the bell; but 
none knew that, alone in that church on the 
hill, a young girl was holding the heavy rope, 
and pulling those faithful, steady strokes that 
pealed forth the tidings that our great soldier 
was “mustered out.” 

A few days after, Caddie made out a bill for 
her services to the town, and went up to the 
great Town House and presented it to the 
treasurer for payment, little dreaming what an 
important actor she had been in this historical 
event. 

Boys and girls, don’t you wish you could 
have been Caddie.that day? Then, when you 
are old and gray-headed men and women, you 
could tell your grandchildren how you tolled 
the bell for Grant. 

If your grandfathers or grandmothers should 
tell you that they tolled the bell for Washington 
or Lincoln, you would think that an interesting 
piece of family history. And, if any of you, in 
years to come, should write the records of our 
town or our church, do not forget to tell “how 
Caddie tolled the bell for Grant.” 
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TRIXY THE GARDENER, 
BY LINDA DEARMOND, 


ES, it is true Trixy had a garden, all 
her own, too.” Mamma hired a man 
to spade the earth for her; and, when 

it was all ready, Trixy planted the seed. Every 
morning she carried out her little watering-pot 
and moistened the dark earth until the tiny 
shoots came up. The pansies, sweet alyssum, 
golden balls, and numerous other plants were 
getting quite large when something happened. 

Trixy’s pet' dog Don did love nice soft earth 
to roll in: so one morning, as he was taking a 


walk, he found this lovely spot and immediately 
began to roll and kick the earth about. The 
plants were tossed in the air and left to die, for 
Don did not know he was doing anything wrong. 
Poor little Trixy came often to look at her 
garden, but this time she saw a lot of withered 
looking things on the grass and a deep hole 
in the ground. She had taken so much time 
and trouble to have a beautiful garden, and now 
it was ruined. She threw herself on the grass 
and sobbed as if her little heart would break. 
Don heard the noise, came running to his little 
mistress, and licked her hands as much as to say, 
“T didn’t mean to spoil it, Trixy, really I didn’t.” 
After a while Trixy grew quiet. She looked 
at her pet, then said in a solemn voice: ‘‘ Don, I 
must punish you. Not ’cause I want to, but 
you know mothers punish their children ’cause 
they love them, and maybe they’ll be good next 
time. You needn’t wag your tail so quick, for 
I am going for a stick this minute.” She broke 
a branch from a near-by bush, pulled the leaves 
off, and struck Don across the back. He had 
never been whipped before, so he put his tail 
between his legs and ran into the shed. There 
he stayed until it grew dark, and no amount of 
coaxing could get him out. Trixy’s mamma 
wondered what could be the matter. 
“Mamma,” said little Trixy, ‘I wishes to go 
to bed, I feels so tired. I wonder if all mothers 
feel so bad inside when they have to punish 
their children.” 
The next day Don was ready to romp and 
play as usual, but he never spoiled the little 
gardener’s flower beds again. 


ONE REST DAY IN SEVEN. 


O pay of rest and gladness! 
O day of joy and light! 
O balm of care and sadness, 
Most beautiful, most bright! 
A day of sweet reflection 
Thou art, a day of love, 
A day of resurrection 
From earth to things above. 


Our Best Works. 
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THE DUCKLINGS’ MEMORIAL DAY. 


BY EMIL GILBERTSON, 


oe HE sun is shining straight across the 
coulée now,” said Marian, gladly. 
“T know, dearie. We will go at 
once with our flowers.” 

As the father and his little daughter went 
on across the prairie, they spoke much of the 
quiet old soldier who had died on his claim 
three years before. He had left a little note 
which read, “I aim making my last march alone; 
but the Great Captain is leading me, and I 
gladly follow Him. Just put a few flowers on 
my grave at sunset when Memorial Day comes.” 

And, when the neighbors had buried him on 
the bank of the coulée, where he liked to sit 
when his day’s work was done, they said, “ How 
like him it was to have us decorate the graves 
of the soldiers in the other cemeteries first!’’ 
And many grateful tears had dropped on the 
flowers which they spread on the new-made 
grave of Comrade Watkins. 

And always afterwards the children and the 
older people had brought generous gifts of 
prairie and garden blossoms in memory of the 
quiet, loving soldier. No matter how far some 
of them had gone that day, there was time and 
strength to show their love. 


“We shall be the first ones there to-day,” said 
little Marian. “‘l'here are some coming across 
the prairies, but, we shall be ready to greet 
them all.” ° 

“Hush!” said papa, laying his hand on the 
girl’s arm. 

And, when Marian listened, there was such a 
funny little sound of murmuring voices. 

“Ducklings,” said Marian. “They must have 
swam down the coulée, to be near Mr. Watkins’ 
grave.” 

Papa nodded. 

And, sure enough, when they peeped over 
into the reservoir which the railroad company 
had made in the coulée, there were seven little 
ducklings swimming along, chattering to each 
other. 

“How cute!’ whispered Marian. “All are 
brown but the yellow one who leads the rest 
like a little captain. He seems to show them 
where the most flies and bugs are on the grass 
stalks. And, O, papa, they are going on the 
shore to rest.’’ 

And up the little tots waddled on the bank. 
Then the yellow one gave a little piping note, 
and on they went to the soldiers’ grave. 

“One has got a little piece of grass in his bill,” 
said Marian. “He'll likely drop it up there.” 

“Surely,” said papa, ‘‘and it’s so nice to have 
them here first, for Mr. Watkins loved all the 
birds and animals so.” 

It was a beautiful sight when the little duck- 
lings rested at the edge of the grave, talking 
softly to themselves. Then a woman’s voice 
called to them across the coulée, “Duckies, 
duckies? Where are you, little runaways?” 

Then they cheeped to each other, and swam 
homeward, just as the peopie began to cae 
with their flowers. 

“God does remember his brave soldiers in so 
many ways,” said little Marian, “I shall never 
forget this.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE STANDISH CHILDREN’S CELEBRA-— 
TION. 


BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


YNCLE WINSLOW was spending the 
month of May at the Old Homestead in 
Plymouth. It was the Old Homestead 

to all the Standish family, far and near, because 
it had sheltered several generations of this illus- 
trious name, 

Decoration Day was drawing near,—Memorial 
Day, Uncle Winslow chose to eall it,—but these 
good country people liked the name of Decora- 
tion Day best, it had a more festive sound to 
them. 

“T suppose you Children take part in the 


exercises, do you not?” Uncle Winslow re- ~ 


marked, as Miles and Morgan, Kenneth and 
Victoria were talking about this annual cele- 
bration. 

“We never have,”’ answered Miles and Mor- 
gan. Being twins, they usually spoke together. 

“All we ever do is to gather flowers for the 
soldiers to carry,’’ spoke up Victoria. 

“But we’d like to do something,” Kenneth 
suggested. Kenneth always liked to do things 
a little out of the ordinary, and Uncle Winslow 
usually had a lot of ideas. The children were 
all very proud of this college-bred uncle. 

“Um—m—m,” Uncle Winslow soliloquized, 
in a very sugg estive and enticing manner, study- 
ing the quartette. “Do you Gbjeck to dressing 

up?” he finally ventured. 


“Oh, no, indeed, we’d love to!” ejaculated : 


the four eager listeners. 
“Well, run off to the woods and gather your. 
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flowers while I get on my ‘thinking cap.’ [ll 
enlist your Aunt Elizabeth into service, and 
between us we’ll hatch up something,’’ Uncle 
Winslow promised with an encouraging smile. 

f Off ran the quartette, as Uncle Winslow had 
nicknamed them, laughing and shouting, to the 
woods. ; ~ 

Late in the afternoon they returned, their 
baskets heaped with violets, honeysuckles, wild 
pinks, Solomon’s seal, and a lot of other spring 
blossoms. 

“Have you got our uniforms ready?” in- 
quired Kenneth, as Uncle Winslow came down 
to the gate to meet them. 

“That is a secret between your Aunt Eliza- 
beth and myself,” was the laughing answer. 
But there was a wise look upon his face that 
was very suggestive as well as encouraging. 

“T thought perhaps you might want us to— 
to practice,” ventured Victoria in rather a dis- 
appointed tone. 

“You will all know what to do when you get 
into your regimentals, I’ll vouch for that,” 
Uncle Winslow assured them. 

There was a great deal of speculating after 
supper among the four Standish children as to 
what sort of a programme had been arranged 
for them, 

“Anyway, it will be something nice, I know it 
will,” Victoria confidently asserted. 

“And college ideas will be fresh,” supple- 
mented one of the twins, which was quickly 
followed by, “Of course they’ll be,” from the 
other one. 

Memorial Day morning dawned cool and fair. 
The Standish family was astir early; that is, the 
children were. Uncle Winslow and Aunt Eliza- 
beth had been up late, and did not appear as 
early as the others. 

Soon after breakfast the children were sum- 
moned to Aunt Elizabeth’s sewing-room. Here 
they found a bewildering array of clothing orna- 
menting the backs: of several chairs. 

“We have arranged uniforms according to 
your names,” Uncle Winslow explained, as the 
children paused in the doorway. “ Victoria 
means victory, so she is to be our Goddess of 
Liberty,” he said. 

Victoria’s cheeks glowed as she reached for 
the brilliant dress made from an old flag her 
grandfather had carried into battle in the six- 
ties, and brought safely home again. 

The twins were fitted out next, Miles as a 
soldier and Morgan as a sailor, or seaman, as 
his name signified. Kenneth was presented 
with the uniform of a general, because his name 
meant a leader or a commander. 

“We have decided to add litfle Luther to the 
procession,”’ Uncle Winslow explained, as the 
toddling four-year-old pet of the household 
clapped his hands to find Aunt Elizabeth hurry- 
ing him into the toggery of an “illustrious 
warrior.” 

The other children scampered off to their 
several rooms to dress up, and soon emerged so 
transformed that father and mother had to be 
introduced to them. 

At the sound of the drum and fife that sum- 
moned the little band of veterans of the Grand 
Army to their solemn duties, five little figures 
emerged from the Standish homestead with 
flower-laden baskets, and joined the procession. 
Hats were involuntarily lifted at the sight, and 
a cheer rose simultaneously from the lips of the 
gray-haired veterans. Then the children all 
saluted the flag, and the band struck up the 
inspiriting strains of “The Red, White, and 
Blue.” 

When the village churchyard was reached, 
the children dispersed among the flag-decked 
graves with their floral offerings. It was#an 
interesting sight, and one not soon to be for- 
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gotten by those gray-haired veterans of the 
Civil War. 

““A soldier, a sailor, a general, and a warrior, 
led by the Goddess of Liberty, took part in 
the exercises yesterday,” the local paper an- 
nounced on the following day. 

“But we never should have thought of it if 
it hadn’t been for Uncle Winslow,” Victoria 
declared, when she read it. “I think his name 
ought to have been in the paper, too,” she said. 

“And Uncle Winslow couldn’t have made the 
uniforms without Aunt Elizabeth’s help,” the 
twins asserted. 

“And, if grandfather hadn’t brought his flag 
home from war unharmed, Victoria wouldn’t 
have made the splendid Goddess of Liberty she 
did,” affirmed Kenneth, with a proud toss of 
his head. 

“T think, perhaps, the whole Standish family 
should share in the honors,’’ concluded the chil- 
dren’s father, “for, if there had not been any 
Standish children, this unique celebration could 
not have taken place.”’ 


WHY? 


Wuy do we speak of 

The days without sun— 
Storms SO remember 

Long after they’re done? 


Just for this reason— 
Because they are few 

Bright days between them 
For me and for you. 


Why not remember 
Life’s sunshine as well? 
Why not more often 
God’s goodnesses tell? 
James BuckHam. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
OUR ALPHABET. 
BY Ja Ae A. 


HEN Laurence could begin playing 
by himself, we gave him a box of 
blocks. The blocks had _ pictures 

on them, and on one side oddly shaped marks 
that were not pictures at all. One day when 
Sister Sybil tired of building houses for baby 
to push down,-she showed him the pictures. 
When Laurence saw the block with the cat, 
he would laugh and say, ‘‘ Kitty”; and to the 
picture of the dog he said, ‘ Bow-wow.” 

Pointing to one of the oddly shaped marks, 
Sybil said, ‘See, baby, here is A: Laurie say 
A.” Sybil went on picking up each block and, 
pointing to the sign upon it, made a sound 
which she told baby was the name of it. 

Laurence soon came to like the signs with 
the funny names. Often when Sybil played 
with him, she named the letters for him until 
he could pick out “crooked §,” and “T with a 
hat on” as readily as the bow-wow or the 
elephant. 

Sybil knew these signs were called letters, 
and that altogether the twenty-six and the 
queer little &, that looked as if it had a cramp, 
were called the alphabet. She saw _ these 
letters used each day in her books, and one 
night she asked her papa to tell her why 
they are called an alphabet. 

“To you remember Cleopatra’s Needle and 
the odd shapes and signs cut upon it, Sybil?” 

“Oh, yes, papa, and I know you told me that 
was a kind of picture writing which the people 
of the Nile used,” 


“Not far from the Nile on the eastern bor- 
der of the Mediterranean was a long, very 
narrow country whose people were very bold 
sailors. The name of the country was Phceni- 
cia. The people were called Pheenicians. 
Their vessels sailed up the Nile, bringing to 
Thebes frankincense, iron, silver, bronze, 
and beautiful purple cloth. They carried 
away Egyptian linen and wheat and some- 
times ivory and slaves. 

“These sailors learned the picture writing 
of the Egyptians. They used~ this writing 
in keeping records of merchandise bought and 
sold. This way of writing was too slow to 
suit the sailors. They picked out twenty- 
two of the signs used by the Egyptians for 
their own use. Each sign they had to repre- 
sent a sound instead of a word. This made 
their book-keeping very much easier. If you 
want to see these letters which were the be- 
ginning of our alphabet, look up the different 
letters in the Century Dictionary. 

“Wherever these bold sailors went, they 
carried their letters with them and taught 
them to the merchants with whom they 
did business. They traded with all the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean. 
Their letters were so simple compared with the 
Egyptian picture writing that they were 
readily learned. The Greeks learned this 
system of writing from the Pheenician sailors, 
and it is from the Greek names for the letters 
that we get our word ‘alphabet.’ 

“Grandmother asked you if you were 
teaching Laurence his ‘A, B, OC’s.’ The 
Greeks spoke of them as the ‘A, B’s,’ only 
they had their own word to name A, which 
was Alpha. The name for B was Beta. The 
Alpha Beta you see is the beginning of our 
word Alphabet. 

“As time went on, the Greeks turned some 
of the letters around and added two. The 
Greeks taught their alphabet to the Romans. 
The Romans taught it to the rest of Europe. 
So all Europe used these letters which came 
through so many hands from old-time Egypt. 

“The shape of the letters has changed some- 
what in their journey down the centuries and 
through so many lands, and one letter has been 
dropped and some new ones added. In the 
main, however, the letters Laurence so much 
enjoys picking out on his blocks are the 
same that the sailors invented for their own 
use,” 

“Thank you, papa. I will look up the 
letters the next time I go to the library, and 
the next time I am in the park I shall look 
closely at Cleopatra’s Needle to see if I can 
find any of the signs those sailors borrowed 
for their letters.” 


AFRICAN NATIVES’ DRUM SIGNALS. 


LL through the continent of Africa the 
natives have a very perfect system 
of signalling with drums, by which means 

they rap out messages from village to village, 
and it is quite wonderful how swiftly and how 
far they are able to spread news. 

The drumming is always done at night, 
when sound travels farther, and, as one lies 
awake on a still, clear night, the ear is often 
gently assailed by the low, musical roll from 
a drum in the village near, and one waits with 
pleasant expectancy till the answering echo 
comes, mufHled by distance, from a village 
sometimes two miles away. 

Wide World Magazine. 


Home is the grandest of all institutions. 
SPURGEON. 
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We go and fancy that everybody is thinking 
of us, but he is not. He is like us,—he is think- 
ing of himsel}. CHARLES READE. 


GRANDMOTHER DAISIES. 


WE are grandmother daisies, 
The snowiest caps we wear, 

And we whisper the sweetest secrets 
To the grasses tall and fair. 


We never stand still a moment, 
But curtsey and bow and bend, 

Or go merrily, lightly, tripping 
With some little daisy friend. 


At night when the sun is sinking 
In splendor of gold and red, 

Then each little grandma daisy 
Knows it’s time to go to bed. 


So rocking and swinging together, 
With heads that are drooping low, 

All the queer little grandma daisies 
To the daisies’ dreamland go. 


Primary Education. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MISS ALLAN’S MEMORIAL DAY. 


BY MAE FIELDER, 


‘TT is too bad we are way out here in the 
] country: we can’t go to the cemetery 
to-morrow with flags and flowers for the 
soldiers’ graves,’’ and Elizabeth’s voice was 
fretful and her blue eyes clouded. 
“Perhaps we can do something to celebrate,” 
returned her brother David. 


“Of course we can’t,” said Elizabeth, very — 


decidedly. 

“Let me think,’’ was David’s cheery response. 

“There isn’t anything to do in this pokey 
place,” persisted Elizabeth, with pouting lips. 

David said no more, but put on his “thinking 
cap,” as he was wont to do when any perplexity 
arose. An hour later he said, ‘Elizabeth, I 
have a plan for to-morrow.” 

“What is it?’’ asked his sister, indifferently. 

“You know Miss Allan who lives down under 
the hill?” 

_ “Yes,” without any interest. 

“Well, her father was a soldier, and a brave 
one,”’ 

“What of it: his grave isn’t here. Mother 
said he was buried two hundred miles away.” 

“Yes, I know; but, Elizabeth, I thought per- 
haps you and I could carry flowers and maybe 
some flags to Miss Allan in memory of her 
father’s bravery. Aunt Ruth said she had few 
friends and no luxuries,’’ and David’s face and 
voice were very earnest. 

“Why, Davie, so we could, and perhaps 
grandma would give us a basket of goodies to 
take to her. You always have the best ideas,’”’ 
returned Elizabeth, whose makeup was so sunny 
clouds never lasted long. 

Mother, grandma, and Aunt Ruth favored 
the plan, and said they would gladly help the 
children. Accordingly, about ten o’clock the 
next morning, David and Elizabeth, with a 
generous basket between them and a great, 
heaped-up bouquet of old-fashioned flowers, to 
say nothing of a large silken flag which David 
carried proudly over his shoulder, knocked at 
the door of the brown house beneath the hill. 

A little old woman, with bright black eyes 
and crinkly white hair, lifted the latch and 
smiled into their upturned faces. ‘What do 
you want, dearies?”’ she asked. 


EL CAPITAN, YOSEMITE PARK. 


Then David, as he waved the beautiful stars 
and stripes gently back and forth, said, “We 
have no graves to decorate to-day, and we heard 
your father was a brave soldier: so we thought 
we would come and call upon you, and give you 
some flowers, and lend you this flag for the 
Gaye 

“You blessed children, come in,’ and she 
reached out a thin old hand, and touched the 
flag, oh, so lovingly. 

They followed her into a tiny sitting-room, 
and took the high-backed chairs she placed for 
them. She thanked them for the blossoms, 
which she put in a large blue jar. She said they 
made her think of the flowers in her home gar- 
den of long ago. 

“Grandma sent you a lunch, just like we are 
going to have,” said Elizabeth, opening the 
basket, and spreading the chicken sandwiches 
in their dainty paper napkins, frosted cakes, 
and bowl of quivering, sparkling lemon jelly, 
on the centre table. 

“Thank your grandma for her kind thought- 
fulness, and you, too, dear,” returned Miss 
Allan, while happy tears filled her eyes, for it 
seemed such a loving deed in the hands of 
little children. 

Then she turned to a picture in a tarnished 
gilt frame, and said, “That was my father, a 
true, brave man.” 

“Was he killed in the war, or only wounded?” 
interrupted David, eager and interested. 

“He was killed, laddie, a bullet through the 
heart. It happened this way: the battle was 
raging fiercely, bullets flying thick and fast, 
when father noticed the drummer boy in dan- 
ger, and, throwing out his hand, he drew him 
close, thus protecting him from the rain of 
bullets, and in that way he died, his arm about 
the boy.’’ 

“T love him,” cried David, impulsively. 

“He was worthy of your love,’’ said Miss 
Allan, softly. ? 

“May I put the flag over his picture?”’ asked 
David, eagerly. 

“Yes, dear.” 

While David was busy with the flag, Eliza- 
beth asked if she might place some flowers on 
the table beneath the picture. Permission being 
readily given, she chose a few white lilacs and 


snowballs from the blue jar, and put them in 
a quaint, pink pitcher which Miss Allan pro- 
vided. 

“T am very grateful to you both for a happy 
day,” Miss Allan said, when she bade them 
good-bye. 

“We have had a lovely time, too,’”’ returned 
Elizabeth, putting up her red lips for a kiss. 

“May we come again?” asked David. 

“To be sure, dear, you and sister come as 
often as you can.” 

“We will,” promised the children. 

“Tt has been the best Memorial Day ever,”’ 
was Elizabeth’s verdict that night, and David 
smiled happily. 


THE ART OF LISTENING. 


OULD there were more people who 
know how to listen! We some- 
times deplore the fact that there 

are so few good talkers: may we not rather 
regret that those who can talk, so seldom find 
people who know how to hear them? 

The habit of interrupting is one which is 
certainly on the increase. If one will sit 
quietly by and take notes of a casual con- 
versation, he will be disagreeably surprised 
to see how few sentences are allowed to run 
their smooth and even way without some 
interruption. When the story is in telling 
by one of a small group, it is bound to be 
paragraphed by exclamations, needless ques- 
tions, or would-be jocose speeches. To listen 
properly one should look at the speaker, and 
think of what he is saying. Such a listener is 
in himself an inspiration. We sometimes 
hear it said of a man or woman, “That per- 
son brings out all that is best in me in the way 
of conversation.” And generally the reason 
for this is that this particular person gives 
appreciative heed to what is being said. 

To look at a book, to turn over the pages 
of a magazine, or to glance over the columns 
of a newspaper, is not to listen. f 

Harper’s Bazar. 


Life is good, but not lije in itsel}. 
Owen MEREDITH, — 
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Ingratitude dries up the fountain of all good- 
RICHELIEU. 


CRICKET SONGS. 


Do you hear the crickets singing, singing, 
In the evening calm and clear? 

Low and sweet their themes are ringing, 
Filling twilight hours with cheer. 


“Oh, be happy,” chirps the cricket; 
“Life is short at best for all; 

Fast we’re nearing the last wicket, 
Strike no discord-bringing ball.” 


Cricket says: “ Be ever earnest, 
Battling bravely for the right. 

Traitor, thou, who from right turnest, 
Measuring not thy greatest might.” 


Hear the chiming: “Be not lazy, 
Work for all God gives to do. 

Learn from stone, tall pine, white daisy, 
Growth means action,—ceaseless, too.’ 


Listen! ‘Ever help each other; 
Let love not be caged, confined. 
Earth’s for all the all-kind mother; 
Human sympathy, all should bind.”’ 
Lovepay L. NEeson. 
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FRIEDRICH FROEBEL, THE CHIL- 
DREN’S GARDENER. 


BY LUCRETIA MACY GARDNER. 


LADY who saw Froebel for the first time 
was told that he was a very queer old 
man, who had a class of children in the 

fields every day, played games with them, and 
sang songs. 

* The “queer’”’ man proved to be the originator 
of the kindergarten, Friedrich Froebel, who was 
born in the little German village of Oberweis- 
bach, April 21, 1782. 

When a small chap, he watched with great 
interest some men repairing the church near 
his home, and tried, by moving his furniture, 
to imitate the carpenters, but he found it a 
difficult task. He never forgot this experience, 
and realized later that all children should have 
building-blocks among their playthings. 

Froebel’s father, the pastor of the German 
village, was much disturbed because his son 
did not learn easily; and he sent him to the 
girls’ division of the town school, which event 
proved a blessing, for Froebel learned hymns 
while there, and was most contented in the 
refined atmosphere. : 

An uncle who, perhaps, felt that Froebel 
would be happier in his family than at home, 
sent for the boy, and gave him an opportunity 
to go to the town school at Stadt Ilm, where 
he met and played with boys, but showed no 
great cleverness at his lessons, 

Five years later his father apprenticed him 
to a forester to learn agriculture. The man was 
no teacher, but fortunately had good books 
which Froebel enjoyed. He studied also botany 
and geometry from books lent to him by a doc- 
tor, and, best of all, while in this position 
Froebel learned to know and love Nature. The 
forester would have liked to keep his apprentice 
after the two years, but the lad had other ideas 
in his mind. 

It happened that his father wished to send 
some money to Froebel’s brother, who was 
studying to be a doctor at Jena, and Froebel 
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FROEBEL ON SUNSET ROCK (See Article). 


(By permission, Milton, Bradley Co.) 


asked to take it. He became so interested in 
the lectures at the university there that he was 
allowed to stay until Easter, and after vacation 
returned for a year of study. The two brothers 
were obliged to live on the allowance intended 
for one person, and poor Froebel, after his 
brother left, found himself in debt, and was put 
into the university prison for nine weeks. 

But there was a silver lining to this cloud; 
for during those weeks Froebel reviewed his 
Latin, studied art with a fellow-prisoner, and 
wrote an essay upon mathematics. He was 
released from prison by his father on the con- 
dition that he should have no elaim to the lat- 
ter’s inheritance. 

For the next year he tried farming, but was 
called home because of the serious illness of his 
father, whom Froebel had the satisfaction of 
nursing during his last sickness, ministering to 


‘his comfort, and thus making the closing chap- 


ter of his father’s life a beautiful one. 

Dependent upon his own exertions, Froebel 
then spent three years as a clerk, secretary, and 
book-keeper; but, when a small sum of money 
came to him from the estate of the good uncle 
who lived at Stadt Ilm, he decided to be an 
architect. 

On his way to Frankfurt he took supper at 
a farmer friend’s, who asked him to write in 
his‘album. Froebel, who at that time had no 
idea of becoming a teacher, wrote in German, 


“Gieb du den Menschen Brot: mein Streben 
sei, sie ihnen selbst zu geben.” “Be it yours 
to give men bread: mine to give them them- 
selves.” 

Soon after Froebel began his work with the 
architect, he was introduced to the head-master 
of the new model school, Herr Gruner, who 
said, “Let architecture alone, be a teacher,”’ 
a suggestion which caused Froebel to hesitate 
before making such a complete change in his 
plans; but he finally accepted the charge of a 
class of children, and then for the first time he 
was conscious what his life work was to be. 
He soon met Pestalozzi, another educator, and 
spent several weeks at his institute. 

Froebel gave private lessons to three boys in 
one family, and later became their tutor, with 
the understanding that they should leave Frank- 
furt and be in his sole care. A house was hired 
in the country; but Froebel, while he learned 
much from watching the boys at their study 
and play, appreciated how little he knew, and 
the next year we read of him at the University 
of Géttingen and in Berlin. 

When, in 1813, there came a call to arms, 
Froebel entered the army; for, besides his love 
for his Fatherland, he felt that he could better 
teach patriotism if he had served his country. 
On the first day’s march he met a fellow-country- 
man, Langethal, who introduced him to Midden- 
dorf, and there, beneath the stars, in the midst 
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of the camp, the three formed a friendship which 
lasted all their lives. 

At the time that peace was declared, Froebel 
returned to Berlin to be an assistant at the 
Museum of Mineralogy, but an opportunity 
soon came for him to teach his five nephews and 
the younger brother of Langethal. A small 
farm was bought. Froebel married Henrietta 
Hoffmeister, who was his devoted helpmate for 
twenty-one years. Hight years later the school 
had increased to fifty-six pupils, who were 
taught in a most natural and sympathetic way. 

Another move was necessary when Froebel’s 
wife became dangerously sick, and he was 
obliged to take her to Berlin where she died. 
At that time Froebel planned an institution for 
children who were not old enough to attend the 
town schools. This was the first kindergarten, 
and proved a success. Froebel went from place 
to place, calling upon women to become teachers 
for the little pupils. 

When he was sixty-eight years old, he estab- 
lished a training school for kindergarten teachers 
at Marienthal, and in this town he married Luise 
Levin, a former pupil, for his second wife. 

Like most original men of thought, Froebel 
had to meet constant and serious discourage- 
ments, and at the time of his death, June 21, 
1852, he felt that a great many years would pass 


before his ideas would be accepted; and yet,. 


to-day, not only are there countless kinder- 
gartens throughout the land, but the long- 
cherished views of that wonderful man are in- 
troduced wherever little children are wisely 
taught. 

Love for the child and an intimate under- 
standing as to the natural way of developing 
the young mind were the foundation principles 
of Friedrich Froebel’s teachings, and his mem- 
ory is revered by all those who appreciate that 
the tender child should be trained gradually 
and sweetly, much as a gardener treats his 
plants. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE MEREDITH TWINS. 


BY KATE 8, GATES, 


gu HE twins are absolutely unlike in every 
respect, aren’t they?” said Mrs. 


Meredith’s sister Helen as they watched 
the twins, Rose and Margaret, go down the 
street together. 

“Thank goodness, yes,” said ‘om before his 
mother could answer, ‘fone Rose is all this 
family can stand. Margaret may not be any 
great for looks, nor much of a genius, but she 
is the girl for me every time.” 

“Poor Margaret,” said her mother, very 
tenderly, after Tom had rushed off to his ball 
game, ‘“‘she is the girl for all of us, I expect, she 
is the ‘Angel-who-attends-to-things’; but I can- 
not help wishing for her sake that the two 
girls could have been a little more evenly 
matched. If Rose could only have some of 
Margaret’s sweetness and unselfishness, she 
would be so much more lovable; and it is a 
real sorrow to Margaret to be so plain and 
humdrum, she calls it. 

““*T haven’t one least little bit. of an aecom- 
plishment,’ she said to me only the other day, 
her eyes brimful of tears, ‘and Rose can sing 
and paint, and she stands at the head of her 
class in school. More than all that, mother 
dear, you know as well as I do that I’m the 
very plainest Meredith there is.’”’ 

“Never mind if she is, she is the dearest,”’ 
said Aunt Helen, warmly, “and that is best of 
all. I ache to tell Rose so sometimes.” 

“She is going to find it out for herself some 
day,” replied her mother, with a sigh. “I 


believe in my heart I am more sorry for Rose 
than for Margaret.” 

Down the street went the two girls together. 
The Park Church Cheerful Workers, to which 
they both belonged, were getting up an enter- 
tainment. Rose, as usual, was to sing, to give 
a little monologue, and take part in the little 
farce at the close. Margaret had no special 
part. 

“T just go to help out wherever I can,”’ she 
said cheerfully. Down at the church it was all 
confusion: nothing worked right, and the presi- 
dent of the society was about discouraged. 

“T will never have anything to do with an- 
other entertainment as long as I live, do you 
hear me, girls?’’ she declared. “Why don’t 
you go to work and try to straighten things out 
instead of mixing them up worse every blessed 
one of you?” 

Nobody knew just how it was done, but some- 
how after Margaret came the skies cleared. She 
found the things that were missing, she skilfully 
arranged the decorations, and made wise sug- 
gestions in regard to the farce that made an- 
other thing of it, Dora Campbell said. 

Rose was off by herself in a corner looking 
her monologue over for rehearsal, when two 
of the older girls passed her without noticing 
who she was. 

“What a beautiful voice Rose Meredith has, 
and what a picture she is in the play; but Mar- 
garet is a perfect treasure,”’ one of them was 
saying as they hurried along. 

Rose looked after them in amazement. She 
was accustomed to hearing her voice praised, 
and no one knew better than she did that she 
was considered beautiful, and somehow, be- 
cause Margaret had not her talents, she had 
come to look upon her as an inferior person. 

But something in Miss Cameron’s tone startled 
her, it was so tender and expressed so much 
admiration when she spoke of Margaret. And 
Rose admired Miss Cameron more than almost 
any one else. All the way home she puzzled 
over it. 

“Tt cannot be,” she said to herself very 
positively, “that Miss Cameron really admires 
Margaret. She is just sorry for her because she 
cannot do anything really worth while, though 
she is dear, and certainly very convenient to 
have round, for she’s always willing to do for 
everybody.” 

A friend joined her just then, and Rose 
thought no more on the subject until, a week 
or so later she came up on a street car behind 
two ladies, friends of Aunt Helen’s. 
beautiful character Miss Meredith is,” said one. 
“T have met her only a few times; but I am 
charmed with her, and long to known her 
better.” 

“You mean Margaret Meredith?” said the 
other, ‘Yes, every one loves her.” 

Rose slipped from her seat as quietly as possi- 
ble, and went home in a much perturbed state 
of mind. 

There was no one on the veranda, and she 
curled herself up in the hammock to think it 
over. 

As she lay there thinking, some one, she 
thought, came and sat beside her, some one with 
a sweet, tender, pitiful face. ‘I am the Angel- 
who-seeks-to-help,” she said. “I thought you 
seemed to be in trouble. Can you not tell me 
about it? Perhaps I ean help you.” 

“T do not understand,” replied Rose, impetu- 
ously, her eyes filling with tears, “why people 
are speaking of my sister as such a beautiful 
person. She is very kind and dear I know, but 
—why you must know she cannot do anything 
that is really worth while. She does not sing 
or play or do anything of that sort. 
—commonplace, you know,” 


“What a - 


She’s just. 


“My dear,” said the Angel softly, “how 
mistaken you are. It is you who are com- 
monplace. Your sister is beautiful. 

“You are considered very bright, I know, and 
you sing charmingly; but, my dear, you do every- 
thing for love of self, and that spoils it. You 
sing, not to give pleasure to your friends, but 
to win their admiration. You are entertaining 
not to make others happy, but to hear them 
sound your praises. 

“And, oh, my dear, your poor soul is all 
the.time growing smaller and more pinched and 
hard and unlovely. 

“But your sister thinks only of giving pleas- 
ure to those about her. She is ever reaching out 
to help some one over a hard place or seeking 
to lift some one’s burden. She carries sunshine 
and good cheer everywhere, and she is growing 
so lovely and strong and shining. 

“Tt is not so much what we do as it is the 
spirit which prompts our.acts. Use your gifts 
in love for the joy of others, and you will win 
your blessing.” é 

Rose suddenly sat upright and looked about 
her. She was alone, she found to her surprise. 
“ey see,” 
opened my eyes, my dear Angel, and now you 
must help me. I want to grow unselfish and 
helpful. I have been blind and selfish and 
horrid all my life, but I will be different now, 
if you will help me.” 


THE WORKADAY WORLD. 


Txis world is full of useful work, 
Which must be done, and none may shirk. 


The cruising clouds are storing rain 
To pour upon the thirsty plain; 

The sun is warming shrivelled seeds 
To start the grain for human needs; 
The bees that sing among the flowers 
Are finding sweets for winter hours, 


The brook that hurries to the sea 
Makes glad the nook where violets be; 
The worm that burrows in the soil 
Prepares the tree for fruitful toil; 

The leaf, the bud, the blossom, too, 
Have grand and needful tasks to do. 


Then, boys, be up and do your best, 

And stick to duty like the rest; 

A boy must work with might and main 

To make a man of brawn and brain. 
Selected. 
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SHARING SUNSHINE. 
BY M, LOUISE FORD, 


UG HERE, did you ever see a prettier bush 
than that?’ exclaimed Elsie Gray, 
pointing with pride and delight to a 

beautiful snowball bush heavy with blossoms. 

“Oh, oh, isn’t it lovely!’’ was the chorus from 
the group of girls who had followed her into 
the yard. 

“Wouldn’t those make a lovely wreath for 
Memorial Day!”’ said Laura. 

“Such elegant big bunches to carry to the 
hall!’’ added Ida. 

“T know what I should do if that was mine,’ 
said Cora Lee, softly, to her nearest mate. 
“There’s poor Alice Weston lying there in her 
little room all day long, week in and week out. 
Wouldn’t she just cry over a bunch of those!”” ~ 

“They’d look pretty nice on the piano down 
at the Mission, I think,’’ rejoined her friend. 

“My Uncle Jo gave me that for my birthday 


present last year, and it’s all my own,” returned d 


she said softly to herself, “you have © 
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Fy Elsie, quickly. “I’m just hoping he’ll come 
_ while it looks so pretty, and I shan’t pick off a 
single bunch. It would just spoil it.” 

; ) The girls exchanged glances when Elsie was 

not looking, but no one replied, except Cora, 

\ who said gently: 

“Of course it’s your ownty downty, then, to 
do just what you please with, Elsie, and I don’t 
wonder you are proud of it.” 

_ After some merry words and a game of tag, 
the girls separated, and Elsie went into the 
house. Some way she did not feel very com- 
fortable in her mind. The girls had duly ad- 
mired her treasure, to be sure, but—well, it 
was her own, she should do as she pleased. 

The door-bell rang next morning before school, 
and, when Elsie opened the door, there stood 
Unele Jo, and she flew into his arms for a big 
hug and kiss. 

“Oh, goody, goody, I’m so glad to see you!”’ 
she exclaimed, and dragged him in where the 
rest of the family were, though she always 

_ felt that her Uncle Jo really belonged more to 

her than to anybody in the world, and they 

were the warmest of friends. 

“Now do come out and see my snowball bush, 
it’s the loveliest thing in this world!”’ exclaimed 
Elsie, when greetings were over. “I suppose I 
shall have to go along to school, but you must 
see that first.’ 

“My, but that’s a beauty!’ was his hearty 
\" comment as his eye fell on the swaying mass of 
white blossoms, wet with dew and bathing in 

the bright sunshine. 

; “here, I did hope you’d come in time to see 

it. Ihaven’t picked one off. I showed it to the 

girls last night, but I wouldn’t give them one, 
for I told them you gave it to me for my very 
own,” and Elsie danced about in delight, patting 
the bush approvingly, and receiving a shower 
of dew in response. 

An odd expression came over her uncle’s face, 
as he said, with a smile, “I’m very glad you 
enjoy it so much, dear, Get all the pleasure 
out of it you possibly can, then I shall know 
you appreciate it.” 

Cora called just then, talline Elsie to hurry 
or she would be late to school; and away they 
skipped, as little girls do on a bright May 
_ morning when their hearts are happy and light. 

But there was that uncomfortable feeling 
again, and Elsie thought many times that day 
of the queer look on Uncle Jo’s face, wondering 
what it meant. 

A “T wonder if it is selfish to want to keep that 
bush of mine so perfectly lovely. Dm sure 
everybody that sees it enjoys it, so that gives 
pleasure to others,” she thought. ‘I wonder”’ 
—hut that thought she did not express in words 
till she again had Uncle Jo all to herself. It 

_ was not easy even then. 

“Say, Uncle Jo, do you think it would be 
nice for me to cut off some of those snowballs 
and give them away? You gave them to me, 

you know.” 

“Oh, no, not I. God’s beautiful sunshine 
and fresh air, the dew and the rain had the 
most to do with it all, my dear little girl. They 
always give themselves so unselfishly to make 
the world a better place to live in. Yes, indeed, 
I think you would find those beautiful blossoms 
could carry happiness in a number of ways if 
you began to think about it,” and he patted 
her shoulder lovingly. 

“Well, I s’pose I’ve been awfully mean and 

selfish. The girls hinted and hinted, but it 

isn’t too late yet. lLet’s see, where shall I 

_ begin? Oh, I know,” and she ran with smiling 

face to find Cora. 

4 “Come on, Cora. That old selfish Elsie who 
wouldn’t pick off a single snowball has left these 
parts very suddenly, and I want you to come 


and help me scatter some sunshine this minute,” 
she exclaimed eagerly. Cora was only too happy 
to join her friend and plan how the lovely blos- 
soms could be used in the wisest way. 

“Of course I do love to have folks see my big 
beauty of a bush,”’ said Elsie, by way of expla- 
nation of the sudden change of mind, “but 
then, if it can do any good, it must, and I won’t 
be selfish—so there. It gives you such an un- 
comfortable feeling, you know.” 

The next morning, bright and early, the two 
little girls were at work picking the great white 
clusters and tying them into big bouquets. 

“There, that’s the prettiest one of all, that’s 
for Alice Weston. We’ll carry that on our way 
to school. And this one is for old Mrs. Dill: 
she can’t get out of doors for even an hour, so 
we'll carry some outdoors to her,” said Elsie, 
standing back and admiring with Cora the mass 
of beauty spread out before them. 

“And this one will be nice for the mothers 
meeting at the Mission this afternoon. How 
those poor women will enjoy them! Guess if 
we lived in that horrid street, we should be glad 
to see something pure and white, don’t you?’’ 
replied Cora. 

“Mother’s going to the hospital to see Jimmie 
Wells to-day, so he shall have that bunch,”’ 
added Elsie. ‘And to-morrow is Memorial Day, 
so we'll get the girls to come and help, and we’ll 
make two lovely wreaths to-morrow morning. 
I suppose we will have to stop now.” 

The beautiful flowers went on their mission, 
and Elsie was so happy with the morning’s 
work that she eagerly called together her little 
friends, and next morning there was a merry 
chatter in the garden as six pairs of busy hands 
tied and twined the beautiful wreaths. With 
armfuls of other blossoms they bore their floral 
gifts to the hall where willing workers were 
preparing for the yearly decoration of the sol- 
diers’ graves. 

“Tt’s nice to think you’ve had a part in some- 
thing so big and grand,” said Elsie, as she and 
Cora walked slowly home after the morning’s 
work, tired but very happy. 

Elsie sighed once a little sadly as she said: 
“That little bush was so lovely! I never saw 
one like it in all my life! But I don’t care. 
I’m glad we picked them, so there! There’s 
that old selfish Elsie poking around again,’ and 
she shook herself and laughed, while Cora 
squeezed her arm lovingly, saying: 

“You are just a dear—so! I knew you 
couldn’t help sharing those lovely flowers with 
others. I just wish you could have seen Alice 
Weston’s face when she saw those beautiful 
snowballs. The tears just ran down her cheeks, 
and she buried her face in them so I wouldn’t 
see she was crying.” 

Just then they turned the corner, and with 
wondering eyes the two little girls stopped short 
and looked at each other, surprise in their faces. 

There stood the snowball bush as bright and 
gay as ever, looking as if not a single flower had 
been picked. The great bunches, crowded and 
pressed against each other, had lifted their heads 
and spread themselves, apparently. glad of more 
room to show their beauty. In the rush of 
work and eagerness to get their treasures to the 
hall no one had stopped to look at the bush 
they had plundered, and, like a merry friend, it 
had given them a surprise. 

“Tt just makes me think of the poem we say 
at school, 


? 


“Por the Vision still was standing 
As he left it there before,” 


said Cora breathlessly, and Elsie’s eyes filled 
with sudden tears, though she could not under- 
stand why, for her heart was full of joy. 


There are two kinds of curiosity. One arises 
from interest, which makes us desirous to learn 
what, may be useful to us: the other from pride, 
which makes us desire to know what others are 
ignorant of. RocHEFOUCAULD. 


MY DOG AND I. 


WHEN living seems but little worth, 

And all things go awry, 

I close the door, we journey forth— 
My dog and I! 


For books and pens we leave behind, 
But little careth he: 
His one great joy in life is just 

To be with me, 


Discouragement! “Iwas but a name, 
And all things that annoy, 
Out in the lovely world of June 

Life seemeth only joy! 


And ere we reach the busy town, 
Like birds my troubles fly, 

We are two comrades glad of heart— 
My dog and I! 


Alice J. Cleator, in Michigan Farmer. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JACK’S THOUGHTLESS CRUELTY. 
(Young Contributors.) 


Jack and his sister Rosie were playing out in 
the yard one lovely spring morning when a sparrow, 
with a cheery note, flew down from a tree and 
alighted a short distance from Jack’s feet. 

The latter, very excited, cautioned Rosie to be 
still, and, taking a slingshot from his pocket, he shot 
a large stone at the bird. With a pitiful “chirp” 
the sparrow fell, and Rosie with an indignant ex- 
clamation ran to pick it up. 

When she did so, she discovered that one of his 
little legs were broken. As Rosie was a tender- 
hearted little girl, she burst into tears, sobbing, 
“OQ Jack, how could you do such a wicked, cruel 
thing as to hurt this dear little bird who never 
did you a bit of harm?” 

Jack, when he saw the mischief he had done, 
was very muchashamed. Rosie, seeing his distress, 
dried her eyes and said, “Never mind, Jack, we'll 
take the birdie to mamma, and she will fix his leg.’’ 

When Jack’s mother heard the story, she drew 
the boy to her side, saying gently, ““What made 
you throw the stone?” 

Jack hung his head for shame as he answered, 
“Just to see if I could hit it.” 

Mother looked at him sorrowfully and said, ‘If 
papa were on his way to buy us some food and some 
one threw a big rock at him, would you like that, 
my son?” 

Jack shook his head. 

“Now this poor little birdie,” continued his 
mother, “‘was probably getting breakfast for his 
wife and little children. How do you think they 
would feel if they heard that his leg was broken 
by a thoughtless boy?” 

This was too much for Jack. He threw himself 
in his mother’s arms and, hiding his face on her 
shoulder, sobbed, “I’ll think next time, mamma, 
I truly will.” And he did. No one ever knew 
him to hurt a dumb animal after that. 
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HERE is no single day that passes, 
whether stormy or bright, from which 
we may not extract: some happiness. 


Improve time in the present; for opportunity is 
precious, and time is a sword. 
SAADI. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor has often said that he rejoiced 
beyond telling, in the personal friendships all 
over the country through Hvery Other Sunday. 
He ventures to give an illustration by publish- 
ing the following letter, originally intended 
for the Editor’s eye alone. It comes from 
Hopedale, Mass.: 


“Tong ago, when you were the minister of 
the Old Church, Hingham, I was a little girl 
in the Sunday School, and I have pleasant 
memories of the talks you used to give-at the 
Sunday-School concerts. 

“Now I am a public school teacher, and at 
times I have been a Sunday-School teacher, 

“Tread the Hvery Other Sunday with pleasure, 
specially the ‘Editor’s Chair.’ In the copy 
which came to hand yesterday, I noticed the 
Editor wondered if May Baskets were still hung. 

“T want to answer in the affirmative. The 
little people of to-day seem to enjoy it as much 
as the little people of long ago did. There is be- 
fore me a great, big, beautiful blue and white 
May Basket which my pupils hung for me this 
afternoon after school, and I’m not sure but 
the teacher enjoyed the fun as much as the 
children. I had to go out and catch some 
of them, then invited them all in to the Kin- 
dergarten room, where we enjoyed the contents 
of the basket (wafers and chocolates and pea- 
nuts), and played ‘drop the handkerchief,’ 

“We have a large and interesting Sunday 
School, which old as well as young enjoy. With 
best wishes, I am, 

“Yours sincerely, 
“ce i: B. Ppa 


The Editor is rejoiced to know that May- 
day customs have not entirely passed away, 
judging by the report in the above letter. 

In the same mail came a fishing story from 
the daughter of our minister in St. Paul, Minn., 
with answers to puzzles, etc., also a nice little 
note to the Editor, which he would like to 
print here, but the writer forbids. I refer to 
it because it is evident she expects the Editor 
in’ St. Paul at the Western Conference, and 
will be glad to see him because of his connec- 
tion with Every Other Sunday. Alas! this is 
not to be, since serious obstacles have arisen 
to defeat well-laid plans for the trip. 

Strange to say, about the same time arrived 
another fishing story, written by a bright lad. 
His aunt forwards the sketch which is put in 
poetical figures, though not in rhyme, Here 
it is, and some of us who have tried fishing in 
the early spring will understand full well what 
the boy means: ~ 

“Bright sunshine days brought the South 
Wind to set the door of Spring ajar. The 
North Wind shortly after closed it with a gale 
one night time. Cold followed and turned the 
key. 

“A Would-be-Fisherman and Sunshine had 
invited Fishing Tackle to move downstairs 
from the attic. Cold frightened the party into 
a retreat, to winter quarters, by night. Day- 
break came at last. 

“Fishing Rod was heard calling suddenly, 
‘I see snow outdoors,’ while Hook and Line 
hung closer to him. Dip Net said in piping 
tone, ‘I dreamed of ice on the ponds.’ Bait 
‘Pail remarked, ‘The wind blows still: I feel 
it through the holes in my sides,’ In chorus 
they called loudly to Owner Boy, ‘Wait pa- 
tiently. Would-be-Fisherman.’ Harthworms 
telephoned an ‘Au Revoir.’ 

““This weather is our good fortune,’ came by 
wireless telegram from the Fishes. Owner 
Boy proved himself a philosopher and waited, 


Despotism and freedom of the press cannot 
exist together. GAMBETTA. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


SAYINGS FROM THE PSALMS. 


1. Wuart Psalm is called the “Shepherd 
Psalm’’? 

2. In what Psalm do we find, “As the 
hart panteth after the water brooks’? 

3. Which one opens with praise of Jehovah’s 
works? 

4. Tell where occurs the figure of a dove? 

5. Designate the Psalm which describes 
Jehovah as the “ King of Glory.” 

6. Find the one that is an exhortation to 
praise God cheerfully. 

7. Give the verse in which Jehovah’s word 
is called ‘a lamp.” 


Answers 
To questions published April 25, 1909. 
1. The “Song of Miriam,” given to cele- 


brate the victorious passage of the Red Sea by 
the Israelites. (Exodus xv. 21.) 


2. The “Song of Deborah,” found in 
Judges v. 

8. Hannah, the mother of Samuel. (1 
Samuel ii.) 

4. Ruth. “Entreat me not to leave thee:... 


thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God.” (Ruth i.) 

5. The mother of Zebedee’s children, James 
and John. (Matthew xx. 20.) 

6. The story of the woman of Canaan. 
(Matthew xv. 27; Mark vii. 28.) 

7. The woman of Samaria. 
15.) za 


(John iv. 


LETTER-BOX. 


NeEponset, Mass. 


Dear Editor,—I am one of your older readers, 
but I enjoy reading Hvery Other Sunday just as 
much as I did ten years ago. My Sunday School 
has taken the paper ever since I can remember, 
and I believe everybody thinks as I do, that it is 
an excellent little periodical. JI am taking the 
liberty to send some puzzles of my own which you 
may publish or not, at your own discretion. 

Yours sincerely, 
BRYCE BLANCHARD. 


Wuitman, Mass. 


Dear Editor.—I go to Sunday School every Sun- 
day, and I like to read the Every Other Sunday 
and like it very much. I like to work out the 
enigmas. I have’made one and will sent it in to 
be printed in the Hvery Other Sunday. 

Epna WEBB. 


Brooxtyn, N.Y. 


Dear Editor,—In the Sunday School I attend - 


we receive your paper, which interests me very 
much, I tried some enigmas, and at last got the 
answers. The story of the ‘Little Expressman’ 
and the others are very interesting. I also enclose 
one of my own enigmas. 
Your friend, 
ISABEL OLson. 


VINELAND, N z= : 


Dear Editor,—I have read Every Other Sunday 
since I have been in Vineland, and I came in Novem- 
ber; and I enjoy reading it, and making out the 
puzzles. I will be thirteen in April, and I am in 
the seventh grade at school. I enclose an enigma 
and hope it will be all right. 

Yours truly, 
Jran I. Witson, 


they will be used. With sincere regards, I remain, 


WINCHENDON, Mass. 

Dear Editor,—I have enjoyed the Every Other 

Sunday. I have solved all the puzzles of the 

Every Other Sunday, the April 25, 1909. I will 

give you the answers of them. My age is 11 years, 

11 months, 14 days. My birthday is the 12 May. 
I think that is all. 

Your. friend, 
CHARLES HARRISON. 


WINcHENDON, Mass. 


Dear Editor,—I have read the Every Other Sun-~ 
day and have enjoyed it very much. I have also — 
tried to work the puzzles, and now I send the 
answers. They are right, I hope. I also send 
some other puzzles originating in my brain. I hope 


Your friend, 
Rexrorp TucKmR. 


ENIGMA XXVIII. 


I am composed of 21 letters. - 
My 14, 9, 6, 12, 16, is a girl’s name, 
My 21, 19, 10, 4, is a liquid measure. 
My 15, 8, 3, 7, is part of a ship. 

My 1, 138, 17, 20, 8, is a boy’s name. 
My 18, 2, 20, 11, is a number. 

My 5 is a vowel. : 

My whole is a noted Unitarian. 


SQUARE WORD. 


1. A puace of rest. 
2. An abbreviation of before. 
3. The home of a wild beast. 
WILLARD SAXTON SEWARD. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 17. 


Enigma XXVI.—Thomas Edison. 
Entema XX VII.—Snowshoes. F 
Buriep Cirres.—Denver, Sacramento, Omaha, 
Toledo, Cleveland, New Haven, Dayton, Prince- 
ton, Dallas, Erie. 4 
Birps.—Robin, 
blackbird, bluebird. 


sparrow, seagull, kingfisher, 


As our readers probably have observed, the 
Letter-Box of this issue of Hvery Other Sunday 
is nearly filled with letters the Editor has received — 
from those enjoying this department. 

As we are nearing the close of the present volume, 
it was thought best to print these all at once, 
thus making sure of using them. We want to 
receive such letters, it cheers us on our way: we 
like to print them because it shows the interest 
our readers take in the paper. 

In addition to the letters published we Laval 
heard also from Bertha Haigh, Westwood, Mass.; 
Edna Baker, Lawrence, Mass.; Wingate Chunn, 
Luverne, Minn.; CC. Leslie Booth, Montreal, 
Canada; C. Kelton Upham, Dorchester, Mass.; 
Willard S. Seward, Guilford, Conn.; May Lemington, — 
Dallas,. Tex.; Carrie F. Fiske, Hast Lexington, — 
Mass. ; . 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 
(A BI-WERKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid-— 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada 
must send twenty cents additional for oe fae 
All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe for 
the paper will receive their copies in the package 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con. 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended it 
July and August. 
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